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CHAPTER III. ‘‘ THE LAIRD.” 


THE Macphersons’ house was a very 
pretty one, The drawing-room had a 
large bay window, looking out on the 

arden, with its tangled masses of roses, 
and bright flower-beds shaded by ash, and 
larch, and elder trees. 

We were the first arrivi’s, but the room 
soon filled, and Mrs. Macpherson, a gay 
and lively old lady, with a smile and a 
joke for ever on her lips, introduced me to 
a variety of Scotch youth and maidenhood, 
whose one striking characteristic appeared 
to be that of exuberant health and spirits, 
Tea was soon announced. Such a tea! 

No mere thin wafers of bread and 
butter here; but piles of scones, and toast, 
and rich cakes, and cream and fruit, and 
every variety of preserves, and cold spiced 
meats for those who liked substantial 
dishes. And how they ate, those Scotch 
youths and maidens, and how thoroughly 
they seemed to enjoy themselves, 

When the meal was over, we all roamed 
about the garden, and Bella joined me, and 
piloted me about, and explained who was 
who, and a great deal about pedigrees and 
“ forbears,” which, I must confess, did not 
interest me in the very least. 

We were standing in a part of the garden 
that commanded a view of the river over 
the low briar hedge, when I heard the 
click of the gate, and looked round to see 
who was coming. A tall figure appeared 
turning the corner of the gravelled walk, 
and seeing us, lifted the “ bonnet” from a 





head of chestnut curls, and came forward 
to greet Bella. I stood quite still, watching 
him as he approached. I thought I had 
never seen so handsome a face and figure. 

“Tt’s Douglas Hay,” whispered Bella; 
‘*T wonder at Mrs. Macpherson asking him 
here.” 

I marvelled greatly what objection there 
could be to his presence; but as he 
was close at hand I had to control my 
curiosity. 

He shook hands with Bella, and I thought 
her strangely stiffand cold in her greeting. 
Then his blue eyes turned to me so frankly 
and questioningly that Bella could not but 
give the Satnatention they asked for. As 
for myself, the “fine colour” she had 
remarked before made itself felt in my 
hot cheeks, and a strange shyness and em- 
barrassment came over me, 

Bat the frank, gay, cordial manner 
had an irresistible charm, and even Bella 
soon forgot her coldness and stiffness as 
the new comer rattled on, giving a host of 
excuses for his late appearance, 

“T went for a bathe in the canal with 
the Frasers,” he said, ‘‘ and had no idea it 
was so late.” 

“ Well, you've missed your tes,” said 
Bella, ‘‘ unless Mrs. Macpherson is inclined 
to give you some all to yourself.” 

“T suppose I must go and make my 
apologies,” he said, looking somewhat rue- 
fully at my cousin’s face, “I wish you 
would come, too,” he added. 

His eyes met mine. I smiled involun- 
tarily. His manner was so boyish, but he 
looked a great deal older than Alick 
Macpherson. 

“Do you think we shall get you into 
favour?” asked Bella. ‘“ You know very 
well you can always get the right side of 
Mrs. Macpherson if you wish.” 
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“Not always. She is partial to punctu- 
ality. However, I won’t be in bad company, 
for I met the Laird as I was coming along, 
and I’m sure he’s on his way also. Only 
that he was too dignified to run, we'd have 
arrived together.” 

“The Laird! Then he is coming?” 
exclaimed Bella, eagerly. 

“*Gae, tell Mistress Jean to come speedily 
ben,’” quoted Douglas Hay, with a gay 
laugh. ‘‘ Yes, Miss Bella, I’m almost sure 
he’s coming here. He was in great feather— 
more solemn and imposing even than usual. 
I hope you young ladies will duly appreciate 
the honour.” 

“You seldom have a good word to say 
of the Laird, Douglas,” said Bella, quietly. 

I wondered at her using his Christian 
name; it savoured of acquaintance and 
familiarity which neither manner nor words 
had led me to expect. 

The young fellow shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, as for that,” he said, indifferently, 
“he’s no whit kinder to me than I to 
him.” Then he laughed softly, “I’m 


thinking, Miss Bella,” he said, “ that he’ll 
need a clothes brush when he comes in. 
He met with a bit accident on the high 
road — just a stick or something that 


tripped him up. As I passed he was 
shaking off the dust to an accompaniment 
that did not sound quite like the Psalms 
of David.” 

* That’s some of your mischief, Isuppose,” 
said Bella, glancing at his demure face, 
“What a boy you are still, Douglas, 
always at pranks. I never saw the like.” 

“It’s—well, it’s something in the air 
I’m thinking,” he said with sudden gravity, 
“You're all such good folk here, and so 
solemn, and sorighteous. It’s just terrible ; 
everything that’s fun and sport seems to be 
looked on as asin. But you're not to be 
giving a bad character of me to your 
cousin,” he added, suddenly, “that would 
not be fair. Miss Lindssy, you must 
promise not to believe everything you hear 
of me—and you're bound to hear a good 
deal. Inverness is just a fine place for 

oss ” 

“People should not give cause for 
gossip,” said Bella, severely. 

He laughed, “ Then they’d make it,” he 
said, “I’ve no patience with narrow- 
minded, canting hypocrites who put the 
worst construction on everything, and ima- 
gine you’re marching straight to perdition 
if you don’t walk in the every-day beaten 
track laid down by custom.” 

“Well, you never did that,” said Bella, 





His eyes flashed. ‘Nor ever intend 
to,” hesaid. ‘ Life is something more to 
me than a road to a churchyard ; at least, 
I'll pipe and dance asI go along; if others 
choose to greet—let them.” 

“You'll have to go to the churchyard 
all the same,” said Bella, 

‘Oh, no doubt; but this is very melan- 
choly conversation with which to entertain 
your cousin. Miss Lindsay, is this your 
first visit to Scotland ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and I only arrived last 
night, so cannot say much about it.” 

“T should like to have your opinion of } 
a Scotch ‘Sabbath,’ he said, with a mis- 
chievous glance at Bella. ‘They have no 
Sunday here, youknow. Why one word is 
better than another to express the same 
thing I never could understand. You'll 
go to the Presbyterian, I suppose? Ifyou 
do, I declaré I'll be there to watch the 
effect.” 

I glanced at Bella. She was looking 
really annoyed. 

“If you're a heathen yourself, you 
needn’t try and set other people against 
their duties,” she said, crossly. ‘“ And I’m 
not sure that we won't go to the Free 
Church next Sunday, so you needn’t be 
troubling to follow, as I dare say my 
cousin would like that service best.” 

“ No ; I want, to go to the Presbyterian,” 
I said. 

“Do,” urged Douglas Hay, looking at 
me with the very demon of mischief 
laughing out of his blue eyes. “And if 
old Gillespie is only half as eloquent in his 
discourse as he was on the last occasion I 
had the pleasure of hearing him—well, 
you'll be hard to please, that’s all. Miss 
Bella—it’s no use your frowning—shall you 
ever forget that peroration with which he 
wound up a discourse of an hour and a 
quarter on the text: ‘And the sun stood 
still’? Here it is for you, Miss Lindsay. 
‘ And oh, brethren, is not the world full of 
motion ; and is not every living thing a 
en of motion, and in the human frame 

ave we not the motion of the arm and the 
motion of the foot, the motion of the eye and 
the motion of the lip, and are not the rolling | 
spheres in motion, and the waves of the | 
sea, and the leaves that the wind stirs in 
its flight? But, brethren, take all these 
motions and every other that the brain of 
man can conceive, and tell me is there one 
grander and more magnificent than that 
miracle of motion in my text: ‘And the 
sun stood still’ ?” 

Bella could not help laughing at the 
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tragic face and voice ; and I followed her 
example most heartily. 

We were now at the entrance; and as 
we walked into the hall together, still 
laughing over Douglas Hay’s piece of 
mimicry, we suddenly faced a gentleman 
coming out of the drawing-room. 

He recognised Bella, and favoured her 
with a stiff bow ; then, ignoring —— 
Hay’s presence, and overlooking mine alto- 
gether, he walked in stately fashion into 
the dining-room, whence proceeded the 
sound of tea-cups, and Mrs. Macpherson’s 
cheery voice. 

' Bella pressed my arm, 

“There,” she said, “that’s the Laird. 

Come in and be introduced to him.” 


CHAPTER IV. ‘ DOUGLAS.” 


‘Ou, Douglas, Douglas!” cried Mrs, 
Macpherson, reproachfully, as we entered 
the dining-room ; ‘when will ye learn to 
keep time, you graceless callant? Did I 
not tell you six o'clock ?” 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Macpherson, I am very 
sorry. I went for a swim, and the time 
passed quicker than I thought possible. 
Please forgive me, It’s mine is the loss, 
you know.” 

“ Well, sit ye doon, sit ye doon. You 
shall hae a cup o’ tea, though you don’t 
deserve it, Ah, Bella, my dear, just come 
and help me; and Miss Lindsay, will 
you sit here? I’m not sure, are ye ac- 
quainted wi’ Mr. Campbell? Mr. Campbell, 
this is Miss Athole Lindsay, grand-daughter 
of Mrs, Lindsay, of Craig Bank. She's 
just frae London, and this is her first visit 
to her Scotch kinsfolk and friends. We 
must try and make it a pleasant one.” 

The Laird rose, and bowed solemnly to 
me ; but he said nothing. I glanced with 
some curiosity at his grave face and ruddy 
hair, and speculated as to what his age 
might be. Anything from thirty to fifty I 
should have said. 

He seemed a particularly reticent in- 
dividual, drinking his tea, and eating 
buttered scones in a solemn and sedate 
manner, as if weighing in his own mind 
their relative merits or possible con- 
sequences, 

Meanwhile, Douglas Hay rattled on in a 
jesting, nonsensical fashion peculiarly his 
own. I think the presence of the solemn 
Laird prompted him to be more audacious 
than he would have been with us alone. 
He seemed to take a malicious pleasure in 
saying the most dreadful things, treating 





neither persons, places, nor things with 
any sort of respect. And yet what an 
irresistible manner he had! Who could 
be angry or offended while the blue eyes 
flashed defiance, and the handsome mouth 
laughed so gaily under the shadow of the 
brown moustache ? 

He drew Mrs. Macpherson and myself 
fairly into the net of his fascination. That 
mixture of audacity, coolness, and fun was 
to me simply irresistible. I had never 
met any one like him; and as the evenin 
wore on, and he danced, and sang, an 
played reels for us, and performed con- 
juring tricks, and in every way proved 
himself the life and soul of the party, be- 
sides being out and away the very hand- 
somest of the young men present, I could 
not but acknowledge that I had never met 
with any one 80 Gelightfal, and that the 
Laird might well frown and look wrath- 
fully at a rival before whom all his own 
more solid advantages sank into the back- 
ground, 

He taught me the reel, and heartily I 
enjoyed that merry and inspiriting dance. 
Then he waltzed as no one there could 
waltz; and finding our steps were exactly 
os claimed me again and again on that } 
ground. 

Bella looked gravely disapproving, but 
I was too thoroughly enjoying myself to 
care about that. I seemed to catch the 
infection of Douglas Hay’s wild spirits, 
The blood danced in my veins, laugh and 
jest responded readily to his own. I was 
but seventeen, and had only known a 
childhood and youth of repression and 
loneliness. Something altogether new and 
strange to myself awoke in me on this night 
—a sense of power, a capacity for enjoy- 
ment, a delight in the new sense of life 
and youth. I never before, and perhaps 
never—quite—again, felt as I felt then. 
I did not know why. Idid not even want 
to analyse the cause of feeling so alto- 
gether new and strange, or pause to ques- 
tion the reason of so sudden and subtle a 
sympathy between two natures that were 
apparently so dissimilar. 

I conjugated the verb “to enjoy ” in ita 
every mood and tense that night; but 
perhaps the strangest and sweetest of the 
many emotions I underwent was in the 
moment before parting, when we all stood 
in the hall, cloaked and hooded, and await- 
ing attendant cavaliers. 

e door of the drawing-room was 
and Douglas Hay was seated at the 
Suddenly he struck a few chords, 


open, 
ano. 
then 
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his rich, fall voice broke out into the 
pathetic strain of “‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 

A hush and silence fell on the chattering 
groups. As for me, I listened, as one 
entranced, to the sweet, sad air and the sad 
and simple words. I felt the tears well 
up into my eyes. A great longing and a 
strange pain and weariness seemed to fill 
my heart. It was the story of so many 
lives. It sounded so mournful to-night, 
from those gay and jesting lips. I wondered 
how he could sing like that, if the feelin 
he put into the words was forced aa 
artificial. It seemed impossible that it 
could be so, there was such a real ring of 
tenderness and regret in the beautiful 
voice. Then—the song ceased—the singer 
rose abruptly, and closed the piano. 

‘‘Are you all ready? I hope I’ve not 
been keeping you,” he said. 

His eyes fell on me. I forgot the tears 
that werein my own. In some inexplicable 
way he seemed to be near me, his hand on 
mine, his voice at my ear. Oaly two words 
that swept by me like the breath of a sigh 
as he passed on to the open door: 

“ Thank you.” 

Then there came the noise and bustle of 
parting. Kisses and hand-shakes to Mrs. 
Macpherson, and I found myself with the 
solemn-faced Laird, who, to my unfeigned 
amazement, proclaimed his intention of 
taking me home to Craig Bank after we 
had parted with our cousins at their own 
door. 

I had grown very quiet, and was feeling 
somewhat tired before we reached Grannie’s 
house. My companion spoke but little, 
and I made no effort to encourage any 
4 communications on his part. My mind 
was full of Douglas Hay—of that look in 
4 his eyes which had so suddenly revealed to 
47 me a depth of feeling, a possibility of 
earnestness, a fund of sentiment, with 
—_ I had not been inclined to credit 
‘him. 

Ah, it is only after a long fight in the 
world’s battle-field, after many deep and 
bitter draughts from the cup of experience, 
that we learn to read below the surface of 
human nature, and not to accept men and 
women as they seem. How keen a capacity 
for suffering those light natures some- 
times veil beneath that seeming lightness ; 
how near the tears lie sometimes to the 
smiling eyes that fain would have us believe 
tears are unknown. What mask of suffer- 
ing equals that bitter one of “ face-joy,” 
which, sooner or later, we all learn to wear, 
formed, as has been rightly said by the 





sweetest woman poet that Fame has given 
us, “ Of pain long nourishéd, and rounded 
to despair.” 


I found Grannie sitting up for me, and 
eager to hear all about the experiences of 
the evening. 

She came up to my bedroom and helped 
me to undress, and insisted on brushing 
out my hair while I talked. I noticed she 
looked grave when I spoke of Douglas Hay. 

“‘T jast wonder at Mrs, Macpherson,” 
she said. “ He’s no’ a safe sort of lad to 
hae at the house; he’s a bit too fond o’ 
the lasses; and many’s the talk in the 
place about him and his wild pranks and 
fickle heart. Not but that the poor lad 
has had a hard fight wi’ life. His father’s 
just a sour, cross-grained, miserly body 
that never did a kind deed, nor spoke a 
gude word o’ anybody. The mother died 
when Douglas was but a wee bairn, 
toddling about. He’s had any sort o’ 
education, but he’s a clever Jad, and wi’ a 
wonderful aptitude for all sorts o’ ac- 
complishments—music, and drawing, and 
the like. But he won’t steady down, and 
he won’t work. He’s main anxious to be 
a soldier, but his father hates the military, 
and won’t hear o’ it. So he’s just been 
doing a bit office-work here and there. 
He was at the Court House a while, but 
his mischieful pranks got him into dis- 
grace. Now, I think, he’s at the wine- 
merchants, McDougall and Co., in the 
High Street.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, hesitatingly, ‘ he’s 
got a worse name than he deserves. He 
is only young, and full of life and spirits. 
He doesn’t look bad.” 

Grannie shook her dear old head. ‘Oh, 
my bairn,” she said, wistfally, “ you're just 
like all your sex—ready to excuse any 
man’s wickedness so that his looks please 
you. There’s the Laird, now. He's just 
as good and straight and God-fearin’ a man 
as ever walked this earth; but he’s not 
popular with maid or matron—though he’s 
a good match, and would make just an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

** No doubt,” I said, vaguely. I did not 
want to discuss the Laird and his virtues. 
My mind would turn to Douglas Hay, 
and I only saw that picture of him which 
had impressed itself so strongly on my 
memory —the picture of the tall, light 
figure coming towards me under the ash- 
trees, with the Highland bonnet on the 
sunny brown hair, and the clear evening 
light shining in his blue eyes. 
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“ How old is Douglas Hay?” I asked, 
rising from the chair and twisting up the 
long, thick waves of hair Grannie had at 
last released. 

‘How your mind runs on the lad,” she 
said, looking at me somewhat anxiously. 
“ About twenty-two or three, I’m thinking 
—not more. He'll be leaving Inverness 
soon,” she went on, more cheerfully. ‘‘ He’s 
away to Edinburgh the beginning o’ the 
month.” 

“T suppose that won’t make any differ- 
ence to me,” I said. “I’m not likely to 
see much of him if he has such a bad 
character.” 

“Don’t speak so vexed like, dearie,” 
said the old lady, gently. ‘It’s my duty 
to look after you; and I only warn you 
against Douglas because there’s no denying 
he’s very handsome, and very fascinating, 
and he might just take it into his head to 
flirt wi’ you out of pure mischief, and be- 
cause you're a stranger, and so different 
from all the lassies here. It’s every new 
face wi’ him for a time, and then a laugh 
and a good-bye, and all’s over. He’s a 
masterful way wi’ him, too, has Douglas ; 
and no one can be more agreeable and 
pleasant when he likes. I’m no’ for taking 
the lad’s character away, dearie, but he’s 
no’ just the safest person in the world for 
a bit lassie to be thinking of.” 

“ As far as I can learn,” I said, some- 
what pettishly, ‘he has not done anything 
so very bad ; and his faults or sius seem 
only those of youth and lightheartedness. 
Because he laughs, and talks, and dances, 
and is so gay and amusing, I suppose he 
is called a flirt. I know all the girls to- 
night seemed only too delighted when he 
noticed them, or danced with them.” 

‘‘T’m sorry he’s made you his champion 
sae quickly,” said Grannie, with that strange 
unwisdom of age which will warn youth 
against a scarcely foreseen danger as an in- 
ducement to rush into it, ‘“ You are a 
mere lassie; you cannot possibly know 
what men are, or what the world is.” 

*T don’t want to know,” I said, with a 
half- smothered yawn, for I was getting 
tired and sleepy at last. ‘I only want to 
be loved and to be happy just for a little 
while, Grannie ; just while I am young and 
free as I am now. You know,” I went 
on, with sudden gravity, born of a memory 
I had tried to banish, “you know the 
doctors say I shall not live very long, and 
80 it would uot do for me to trouble about 


things that concern most girls—dresses and 
sweethearts, and amusements, But you 





are all so good and kind to me here that I 
cannot help loving you, Grannie, and I feel 
as if I could be very, very happy.” 

‘‘ Heaven knows, my bairn, I should like 
to make you so,” she said, earnestly, the 
tears gathering in the kind, blue eyes that 
met my own ; “ but I’m no’ going to have 
youdesponding. You're young, and youth 
is aye a grand thing to build on ; and I’ve 
no’ such faith in doctors as to believe they 
can always know what is to happen. I’m 
sure we'll do you good here ; its just the air 
and the place, and the life for you. But 
now, dearie, to bed, to bed. I’m no’ 
willing to see pale cheeks and heavy eyes 
the morn. You'll just say your bit prayer 
at your auld Grannie’s knee as if ye were 
a bairn once more—for ye missed family 
worship to-night—and then ye’ll shut those 
bonnie brown eyes, and sleep well and 
soundly till I bring your cup o’ warm 
milk at eight o’clock.” 

And like a child I knelt at her knee, and 
heard her own petition given with mine, 
and a great peace and content stole over 
me — a new sense of love and protection, 
and rest and hope. 

That night I slept soundly, but towards 
morning I dreamt that I was being married 
to the Laird with great state and ceremony, 
when suddenly, instead of the ‘‘ Wedding 
March,” the organ began to play “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” and, ringing loud and clear 
above its rolling chords, I heard the voice 
of Douglas Hay, and I fell down on the 
floor of the church in a passion of bitter 
weeping. 

I woke to see th sunlight streaming into 
my room, and to hear the kindly greetin 
of Grannie—woke with beating heart a 
tear-wet eyes, but strangely, indescribably 
happy to be able to say to myself: “It was 
only a dream—only a dream.” 

But some dreams are prophetic. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATER-WAY, 
CANAL THROUGH NICARAGUA, 


AMONG the magnificent failures of the 
century must now be accounted the grand 
scheme of M. de Lesseps to pierce the 
Isthmus of Panama. And d we must 
call it, in spite of the culpable optimism, 
the careless mechanism, and the reckless 
finance which have marked it. More than 
fifty millions of money have been absolutely 
wasted, for one has not even the conso- 
lation of thinking that either science or 
society will gain anything from M. de 
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Lesseps’ losses; and as for the waste of 
human life, it is frightful to think of. 

It is now more than six years siiice we 
reviewed the various proposals of the past 
to provide ashort cut from Atlantic to 
Pacific,* and sketched the work of the 
French company then in progress. At 
that time the project seemed so full of hope 
and promise that we were constrained 
to write : “ As we see difficulties smoothed 
down, and obstacles fall away before the 
indomitable energy of M. de Lesseps, and 
as we read the independent testimony of 
our countrymen to the work which has 
been, and is being, done, we begin to feel 
ourselves within reach of the realisation of 
the dream of ages. One of the most 
magnificent schemes of our century is on 
the road to completion, and even old men 
may live to witness the imposing nuptials 
of the two great oceans of the world.” 

Alas! for the vanity of human wishes 
and prognostications. Where, when these 
words were written, all was bustle and life, 
all is now silence, decay, and death. The 
arm of the French company is broken, and 
its ‘works on the Isthmus are a mass of 
crumbling and grass-grown ruins — not 
the first instance of blighted hopes and 
wasted energies in Darien, but financially 
even more disastrous than that of William 
Paterson, who founded the Bank of 
England, and broke many hearts and 
fortunes in Central America, 

The North Americans always condemned 
the Panama scheme as impracticable, and 
predicted the failure of M. de Lesseps. 
Six years ago we referred to a scheme for 
cutting a canal through Nicaragua, which 
was favoured by General Grant. This was 
held in suspense while the French work 
was in progress, but it is now in course of 
active prosecution. What the French have 
been unable to do, the people of the 
United States have both the will and the 
capital to do, and, moreover, they know 
much better what they are undertaking 
than ever did any of the promoters of the 
Panama Canal. Let us take a look at this 
new proposal for wedding the oceans. 

The line of route is one of the several 
routes considered by the International 
Congress at Paris, in 1879. But this 
Congress was really a meeting of the 
supporters of M. de Lesseps, who had 
made up his mind beforehand that the 
Panama isthmus must and should be the 








_* See ‘The Marriage of the Oceans,” ALL THE 
Year Rounp, New Series, Vol. xxxiii., Part 182. 





proper line of the canal. He was more 
successful in attracting support than was a 
Spanish engineer, who, three hundied 
years before M. de Lesseps, proposed to 
the King of Spain the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal at Panama. But the 
King, dutifully obeying the Archbishop of 
Madrid, refused to sanction the project on 
the ground that to pierce a continent 
wml be to show blasphemous contempt 
of the scheme of Creation, since, if the 
Deity had intended the two American 
Continents to be insulated, he would have 
made them so. So the scheme of 1590 
was quashed, as certain to incur the Divine 
displeasure. 

The archbishop and the pious King, 
were they to visit Panama to-day, 
would find a good deal which might seem 
to support their view. They would see, 
at any rate, plenty of evidence of folly, 
corruption, and even fraud, and they would 
doubtless find a fine theme for discourse in 
the pathetic testimony of a cemetery filled 
with European bones, out of which one 
enterprising contractor made a fortune 
during the progress of the works by letting 
out grave-sites, at the rate of five dollars 
per annum, payable in advance, 

It was probably as long agoas 1823 that 
the genesis of the Nicaragua scheme began. 
In that year the Governor of Nicaragua 
addressed the Legislature on the subject, 
and two years later the Minister of the 
Republic at Washington laid it before the 
United States Government. This was a 
distinct proposal for the two Republics to 
co-operate in the construction of a canal, so 
as to perpetually secure the possession of 
it to the two nations. The proposal was 
favourably entertained for further con- 
sideration and investigation, but was after- 
wards dropped by the United States. 

Some years later, however, namely, in 
1838, Nicaragua granted a concession to 
a Belgian company, which tried to obtain 
the political support of Louis Napoleon, 


then a prisoner at Ham; but Napoleon | 


seems to have preferred the Panama scheme. 
Anyhow, the Belgians did nothing, and 
again the project slept, and it received 
a further blow by the construction, in 


1850-55, of the Panama Railway, which | 


seemed to render a canal unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while recalling 
that at about this very time a company 
was formed by Cornelius Vanderbilt and 


others, under the title of the ‘“‘ American, | 


Atlantic, and Pacific Ship Canal Company,” 
which obtained from the Government of 
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Nicaragua the right to build the proposed 
canal. This company sent out Colonel 
Childs to survey the routes, and to make 
the necessary studies, and to mark out the 
moat favourable line, and it is from Childs’ 
reconnaissances that all subsequent surveys 
have branched. This mission of Colonel 
Childs is memorable as the first real 
attempt to ascertain the engineering as- 
pects of the proposed canalisation, and 
he declared in favour of a line from the 
mouth of the River Lajas to the Pacific at 
Brito, His report was referred to a couple 
of English engineers, who confirmed its 
conclusions. 

But the “ American, Atlantic, and Pacific 
Company ” did not go on because it could 
not raise the needful capital, and mean- 
while the raids by Walker the Filibuster 
upset all Nicaraguan economy. 

Then, in 1856, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment cancelled the concession to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Company, and the work had 
to be begun de novo when the project 
was again revived after the Civil War. In 
1868, General Grant took up the scheme 
with ardour, and fresh surveys were 
ordered. In 1872 a Commission was ap- 
pointed by Congress to report on the 
results of the various previous expeditions 
and to send out fresh ones if need be. In 
brief, the Nicaragua route was again 
thoroughly explored in 1872, in 1873, and 
in 1880. This last survey was by Mr. 
Menocal, of the United States Navy, who 
has conducted several explorations since, 
and who is now engineer-in-chief of the 
company which has at last been formed 
in the United States, for the construction 
of aninter-oceanic canal through Nicaragua. 

Mr. Menocal’s estimate, after the 1880 
survey, was for a canal seventy - two 
feet wide at bottom, one hundred and six, 
one hundred and twenty-eight, and one 
hundred and sixty-five feet at the surface, 
twenty-six feet deep, with locks six hun- 
dred feet long and seventy feet wide. He 
calculated on eleven locks altogether, and 
that the canal would be fifty-three and a 
half miles long, or about one-third of the 
entire length of the distance to be 
traversed between the oceans. Such a 
canal he estimated to cost, without pre- 
liminary expenses or interest during con- 
struction, eight million, three hundred and 
eighty-two thousand pounds. 

These estimates have been modified by 
subsequent investigations ; but meanwhile, 
it is important to note that General Grant’s 
Commission upon the various plans re- 





ported, after a long, careful, and minute 
study of all the routes across the Continent, 
‘That the route known as the Nicaragua 
route possesses, both for the construction 
and maintenance of a canal, the greater ad- 
vantages, and offers fewer difficulties from 
engineering, commercial, or economical 
points of view, than any one of the other 
routes shown to be practicable by surveys 
sufficiently in detail to enable a judgement 
to be formed of their relative merits,” 

To thoroughly understand the Nicaragua 
Canal scheme, a map must be consulted, 
and Lake Nicaragua selected as the centre 
of the plan. This lake is the summit-level 
of the canal—or rather canals—which are 
designed to connect the lake and its 
affluents with the Atlantic and Pacific 
respectively. Now, Lake Nicaragua is 
already connected with the Atlantic by the 
River San Juan, which runs into the 
Caribbean Sea, and which is a navigable 
stream. 

Since about 1851, an American company 
has run steamers up this river and across the 
lake, carrying annually thousands of pas- 
sengers and a great deal of light cargo. The 
steamers, however, are small, because the 
river is shallow ; but if this river can be 
deepened, or the waters of it utilised for a 
new channel, then large ships will be 
enabled to reach and traverse the lake, 
from which another short canal will easily 
admit them to the Pacific. 

This, in brief, is the problem; and for 
the rest, the scenery of the river San Juan 
is described as exquisitely beautiful, and the | 
climate as healthy as any in America, | 
wholly different from the pestilential area 
of the Panama country. The day tem- 
perature is not excessively hot, and the 
nights are cool. 

Mr. Menocal, who was with the 1872 
and 1880 survey expeditions, made a fresh 
exploration in 1885, upon the conclusion 
of which a Convention was signed between 
the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, 
of the United States, and the Republic of 
Nicaragua. Acting upon this agreement, a 
vessel was despatched from New York, in 
May of last year, with the engineers and 
staff necessary to begin the work of con- 
struction, and since then machinery and 
appliances of all sorts have been con- 
tinuously forwarded. 

The starting point on the Atlantic sea 
board is San Juan del Norte, now better 
known as Greytown, where the company 
have erected their stores and head-quarters, 
and where they have formed a harbour, 
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so that vessels with machinery, etc., 
can come right alongside their wharves to 
discharge. Greytown is also being con- 
nected by telegraph with the telegraph 
system of America, and by railway with 
the works of the company inland. The 
firat task of all was to deepen the harbour, 
which had become silted up with the sand 
deposited by the waters of the San Juan, 
and to clear that river of obstacles to 
navigation. 

The river-course cannot be used all the 


| way to the lake, because, although when it 


leaves the summit-level the river is broad 
and deep, after a distance of about twenty- 
eight miles it breaks into a series of rapids, 
and is farther affected by the freshets and 
detritus of an afflaent called the River 
San Carlos. What is proposed, then, is to 
cut a canal from the harbour of Greytown 
to a point above the obstructions of the 
rapids and the San Carlos. At this point 
there is a creek, which is to be dammed, 
and created into an artificial lake, by an 
embankment some six thousand five 
hundred feet long; and another dam will 
be constructed just below the confluence 
of the two rivers. In this way the rapids 
will be overcome, and the San Jaan will 
be deepened all the way inland to the lake, 
which will be maintained at a level of one 
hundred and ten feet above the sea. 
Practically, the River San Juan, as far as 
San Francisco Creek, will be an extension 
of Lake Nicaragua, and the creek itself 
will ba an ex‘ension of the river. 

Arrived at the creek, after passing 
through three locks, vessels will be able to 
proceed at high speed through the creek, 
up the river, and across the lake—a run of 
over one hundred and forty miles of unia- 
terrupted navigation. Then, at the upper 
end of the lake, another canal will be 
entered, which, by three locks, will lower 
the vessels to the level of the Pacific, 
which is entered at a place called 
Brito. 

At Brito, also, a harbour has to be made, 
both by throwing out breakwaters, and by 
cutting away the alluvial valley, so as to 
form a deep, well-protected basin. The 
design of the basin is to secure tranquil 
water in the harbour and first sea-lock, 
which is some distance inland—the first 
portion of the canal on the Pacific side, as 
on the Atlantic side, being merely a pro- 
longation of the harbour. 

Greytown Harbour is to have an area 
of three hundred and forty acres of water, 
twenty-eight feet deep. Brito Harbour is 





to have an area of one hundred and three 
acres, thirty feet deep. 

These, as we have said, are the Atlantic 
and Pacific termini respectively, and the 
distance between them, port to port, is 
about one hundred and sixty-nine and a 
half miles. Odat of that distance, however, 
only twenty-six and three-quarter miles 
will be excavated canal; all the rest will 
be free navigation through the natural 
waters of the Lake Nicaragua, the River 
San Juan, and the basins formed in the 
valleys of other streams. On each side of 
the summit-level of one hundred and forty 
miles of free navigation, will be three 
locks, so located as to give the longest 
possible uninterrupted run to vessels, 
Indeed, taking the lengths of canal with- 
out locks, there will be a stretch of one 
hundred and fifty-three miles, on which 
vessels will hardly need to slacken speed. 

The first lock from the Atlantic side 
will be about nine and a half miles from 
Greytown, in the valley of the Deseado. 
It will be six hundred and fifty feet long, 
seventy feet wide, and have a lift of thirty 
feet. The second lock from the Atlantic 
side will be a mile and a quarter beyond 
the first, will be of a similar size, and have 
a lift of thirty-one feet. The third lock 
from the Atlantic side will be twelve and 
three-quarter miles from Greytown, and 
by a lift of forty-five feet will admit toa 
basin formed out of the waters of the 
Deseado by a clever process of embank- 
ment. From this there is to be a cutting 
to the San Francisco creek before men- 
tioned, thus forming a line of about eleven 
miles of water ranging from thirty to sixty 
feet deep. 

From this point to the western shore of 
Lake Nicaragua is a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-one miles—sixty-four 
and a half by the River San Jaan, and 
fifty-six and a half by the lake, At the 
eastern end of the lake some easy dredging 
will be needed to secure the depth of 
thirty feet considered essential for large 
vessels ; but for the greater portion of the 
lake-channel there is already a depth of 
— thirty to one hundred and fifty 
eet. 

The western portion of the canal con- 
nects the lake with the Pacific, and will be 
seventeen miles long. Of that distance 
about eleven and a half miles will have to 
be excavated, the rest being through a 
basin in the Rivers Grande and Tola—a 
basin covering an area of four thousand 
acres with abundant depth. This is how 
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Mr. Menocal describes the Pacific portion 
of his scheme : 

“The first section begins at the mouth 
of the River Lajas, on the west shore of 
Lake Nicaragua, and follows the valley of 
the stream for a distance of eight thousand 
two hundred and sixty feet, in which the 
width of the canal is one hundred and 
twenty feet at the bottom, and the side 
slopes one and a half to one, both in rock 
and earth. The River Lajas here turns to 
the south, and it is proposed to divert it 
and make it discharge into the lake a short 
distance south of its present mouth, The 
canal continues on the same straight line, 
crosses @ plain about three-quarters of a 
mile wide, and enters the valley of the 
Guiscoyal, a small tributary of the Lajas; 
and at four hundred and seventy miles 
from the lake it crosses the highest eleva- 
tion on the line between the lake and the 
Pacific. This point is forty-two feet above 
high lake, or one hundred and fifty-two 
feet above mean-tide in the Pacific, and is 
situated in a valley about two miles wide, 
deserving special notice by reason of the 
fact that it is the lowest depression of the 
main ridge between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans on the American continent. 
After crossing this divide, the line 
gradually descends at the rate of about 
nine feet per mile, and in one and three- 
quarter miles further it meets the Rio 
Grande, a mountain stream which drains 
an extensive area of the western slope of 
the Cordillera.” 

In fine, by following the channel of the 
Rio Grande and cutting across its bends, the 
canal reaches the bas'n by the River Tola, 
which is nine miles from the lake, and five 
and a half miles across, sailing distance. 
This basin is formed by another huge em- 
bankment, and at the western end of it are 
two more locks. These are of the same 
dimensions as the three on the Atlantic 
side, and lift forty-two and a half feet each. 
Passing these, the canal traverses a broad, 
flat country, depressing about nine feet to 
the mile, for about two and a half miles to 
the harbour of Brito, This is entered by 
the sixth and last lock, lifting from twenty- 
one to twenty-nine feet, according to the 
state of the tide. From this lock to the 
port is a level run of about half a mile. 

Such, then, are the broad features of the 
design which the Americans have in hand, 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. G. 





timber for constructive purposes all along 
the line of the canal, and that on the 
western portion is deemed suitable for the 
permanent portions of the work, Stone 
for the embankments will be obtained from 
the cuttings, and there is ten times as 
much outflow of water from the lake as is 
needed to feed the canal. 

In establishing the dimensions of the 
canal, we again quote Mr. Menocal’s report, 
so as to be perfectly definite : “ It has been 
my purpose to profit by the experience of 
the Suez Canal, where a yearly traffic of 
six million tons could not be carried 
through without serious delays to navi- 
gation. The reduction in the length of 
excavated canal accomplished through the 
substitution of free navigation in deep and 
broad basins for a restricted channel, 
gives additional facilities for the con- 
struction of a water-way capable of ac- 
commodating not less than twelve thousand 
vessels, with a net tonnage of twenty 
millions of tons a year, at but a small 
increased cost as compared with the ad- | 
vantages secured, both for the commerce 
of the world, and the economical ad- 
ministration of the enterprise. In fact, the 
immediate and prospective benefits ob- 
tained by the enlargement, in the increased 
facilities for passing vessels, and a con- 
siderable decrease in the cost of maintenance 
and preservation of the work, fully justify 
the additional expense in the original 
cost.” 

That cost, in the plan we have described, 
is estimated now at eighteen millions 
sterling, exclusive of expenses of finance, 
interest during construction, and contingent 
charges ; in other words, for the mechanical 
work alore. It is not much, compared. even 
with the cost of the Suez Canal, and. still [ 
less compared with the enormous sums 
absolutely thrown away without result at 
Panama. 

Whether it will pay or not is another 
question. It is estimated that, by the long 
run of uninterrupted navigation, the time 
of transit for large steamers will be re- 
duced to twenty-eight hours from Grey- 
town to Brito. his allows forty-five 
minutes’ delay at each lock, and supposing | 
only one vessel passes each lock at a time,. f 
thirty-two vessels could be put through. 
them in one day. This is equal to between 
eleven and twelve thousand vessels per 
annum, or say, on an average of two 


Menocal, who has been so often over the | thousand tons per vessel, a total annual 
ground that he ought to know every mile | traffic of twenty million tons. 


of it by this time. 


There is plenty of | 


This is the estimated capacity of the 
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canal—not what it can reasonably expect 
to get. The United States Bureau of 
Statistics in 1885 estimated about four 
million tons of traffic as all that the 
Panama Canal was likely to receive 
annually, The Hamburg Statistical 
Bareau estimated only about two million 
tons. Some English authorities have 
estimated six to seven million tons, The 
Paris Congress estimated six million tons, 
Mr. Rodrigues admitted a possible five 
millions, just to show the hopelessness of 
the Panama scheme from a financial point 
of view. 

When doctors differ we shall not pre- 
sume to diagnose, but it is obvious that 
the Nicaragua Canal has a better chance 
of commercial success if the cost be re- 
stricted to about twenty millions sterling, 
even at the lowest estimate of traffic, than 
ever had the Panama Canal on the highest 
estimate. Moreover, the cost of main- 
tenance after construction will be very 
much lighter than it could have been with 
the tremendous dams and “lifts” of the 
Lesseps scheme. 

But it is purely a matter of speculation 
what amount of traffic may be secured for 
the canal, since it is not merely a question 
of what proportion of existing trade may 
be diverted, but what new trades may be 
created. There is sufficient inducement, 
at any rate, for American capitalists to 
lend their money and their energies to an 
enterprise which is favoured by the 
Federal Government, and regarded with 
peculiar interest by the whole American 
people. 

For over six years M. de Lesseps 
struggled vainly and expensively at 
Panama, Six years hence, Mr. Menocal 
hopes to have his route open through 
Nicaragua. We shall see. 





ALGERIAN WINES. 





THE vine is, in one respect, out of the 
many that could be mentioned, a par- 
ticularly remarkable plant. It might be 
called a climatometer—a measurer or indi- 
cator of climate. In cold, temperate regions, 
it survives all but the severest winters, 
grows vigorously, and clothes itself with 
healthy and luxuriant foliage; but the 
fruit which it may perchance produce 
cannot ripen into an eatable condition. 

Under a warmer and longer sustained 
temperature, its grapes are acceptable as 
table fruit, but will not make a drinkable 





wine. Under still more favourable con- 
ditions, the crop of grapes will produce 
good wine. 

But even then, there exists a sliding 
scale both of climate and of quality. 
Suresnes, near Paris, is celebrated for pro- 
ducing the poorest wine in France—“ le 
petit bleu.” Some varieties of vine require 
more heat than others to bring their fruit 
to due ripeness and flavour, as growers of 
hothouse grapes are well aware. And 
these facts offer a practical lesson and 
rebuke for the consideration of theorists who 
recklessly advocate fruit-growing as a 
profitable branch of agriculture, indepen- 
dent of locality and latitude. 

Experience, therefore, suggests the hope 
that, as the vine gives satisfactory results 
both in the north of Africa and in the 
south, there is every reason to expect that 
in the central equatorial regions, on the 
heights between the snow line and the 
sultry plain, there will be found thousands 
of acres suitable for the production of 
excellent wine. 

We may one day sip claret from the 
Mountains of the Moon, hock from Kima- 
wonzi, and drink soda-water corrected by 
brandy from the temperate zone of Kili- 
mandjaro. The vine, an excellent traveller, 
will speedily follow such civilisation 
as will penetrate Africa, after England, 
France, Germany, and Portugal have 
definitely ceased to quarrel over their re- 
spective boundaries, Vines from the Rhine, 
Médoc, Cognac, and Oporto, will prove 
their capabilities for emigration. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that, 
knowing this, after dining alone one day, 
with nobody to talk to, I should begin 
talking, not aloud, but musing to myself. 
“This is certainly a nice glass of ‘bon 
ordinaire’ Bordeaux — light, wholesome, 
and restorative. But if I could find a 
wine-grower who would sell me two glasses 
of good ordinaire for the price of this one, 
it would be, financially, a convenient dis- 
covery. I don’t want fancy wine, grand 
wine, show-off wine, nor heady, tipsifying 
wine ; but a pleasant, sound beverage like 
this to have on the table every day in the 
year.” 

I had learnt that Algeria is now pro- 
ducing wine which, being little known, 
having as yet acquired no great special 
reputation of its own — like Burgundy, 
Bordeaux, and Champagne —is to be 
obtained at very reasonable prices. The 
climate of Algeria is good, the soil suffi- 
ciently fertile. Long approved varieties 
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Of French vines, cultivated by French 
vine-dressers, whose fruit is made into 
wine by French wine-makers—why should 
not wine, so made, be as good as that pro- 
duced in France itself ? 

Some little unexpected difference in 
flavour there may and must be. The 
grape is a fruit of such extreme suscepti- 
bility, that apparently trifling causes 
influence it. Almost every “crf” or vine- 
yard growth bears marks of its own 
peculiarities. But, generally speaking, 
and in the main, equally favourable con- 
ditions ought to produce equally good 
results, 

“T will try,” was the conclusion arrived 
at, “‘a sample cask of Algerian wine.” 

I did try it, and was satisfied. Per 
Bacco! it did give me two glasses of good 
family table wine for the price of one. 
But as tastes differ, it ought to be men- 


] tioned that the African Bacchus, as might 


be anticipated, offers plenty of choice. 
For grapes we know, and as has already 
been observed, are a delicate and variable 
fruit, especially when wine is to be the 
output. ‘The Times,” while recording the 
recent great fire at Tokay, aptly remarks 
that the real marvel of the grape is its 
variety. 

No man can say why the same fruit 
in different countries, or on different 
neighbouring hills, should give us such a 


| multiplicity of exquisite essences—better 


than all the medicated wines that doctors 
can prescribe, or druggists compound—but 
it does so ; and we are grateful to a Nature 
whose subtlety, as Bacon said, is incal- 
culable. What may we, therefore, not 
expect from the almost virgin soil, as far 
as wine is concerned, of Algeria? 

For strong manures and uncongenial 
earths will completely spoil the flavour and 
perfume of the resulting wines; and the 
‘bouquet ” is one of the elements of their 
approved and perfect quality. Thus, 
Burgundy should have a decided odour of 
roses ; Bordeaux of violets. My Algerian 
ordinary has a bouquet, to which time and 
experience will assign a title. Grape wine 


| without bouquet of some sort may be 


classed, without hesitation, as inferior. 
Hitherto, and at present, Algerian wines 


| suffer in the market from being in- 


sufficiently known. European wine-growers 
may not think it their interest to advertise 
them too loudly or too widely. Algerian 
ports should hoist up sky signs, to be be- 
held by the telescopes of passing vessels. 
That excellent wine, Hermitage, does 





something of the kind, in letters that can 
be read from every railway train that runs 
by day. Whatever it may be with love, 
a name is of vast importance with wine. 

A large proportion, perhaps the majority, 
of wines consumed throughout the civilised 
world, passes, in more senses than one, 
under cover of an alias. What else becomes 
of the enormous quantities of wines pro- 
duced on large areas of France, and else- 
where, whose “crfi,” or place of growth, is 
never mentioned by wine merchants’ lips 

In wine-growing countries, owners of 
land who do not cultivate the vine ona 
large scale, as an agricultural crop, still 
reserve a small vineyard to supply wine 
for home consumption; which answers to 
our stock of home-brewed beer. The 
family can fill their pots or their decanters 
without sending to the beer shop or the 
wine shop. Naturally, they make the wine 
for their own drinking as good as they can ; 
and to make sure of having enough, they 
lay out to have a little too much. How is 
the surplus disposed of? Evidently sold. 
A gentleman, the mayor of his town in the 
south of France, told me that a buyer, 
after tasting what he had to spare, gave 
the verdict: ‘We cannot make Bordeaux 
wines with this, but we can make excellent 
Burgundy.” 

The famous Tokay is made in the region 
about Nimes and Beziers, from vines re- 
produced from the original Hungarian 
stock, Cette will compose for you any wine 
you please, of excellent quality—port, 
sherry, and especially Madeira, which has 
been pronounced by connoisseurs superior 
to that from the island itself. Is it, then, 
too much to surmise that you may have 
drunk Algerian wine without knowing 
it ? 

Nevertheless, Algerian wines, ordered as 
such, are obtainable from leading French 
wine merchants, notably at Bordeaux and 
Marseilles, as also in other commercial 
centres ; only it is desirable that you should 
know beforehand what quality and growth 
you wish to receive ; because, as with most 
other things, there are wines and wines. 

It would be a comfort to innumerable 
English households, if they could get 
wholesome and inexpensive wine, as I do, 
direct from the grower, in double cask, to 
baffle tricks upon travellers. But even 
when the intervention of a wine merchant 
is unavoidable, he may find it his interest 
to retail the merchandise genuine as re- 
ceived, and to be content with a fair and 
reasonable profit. The transport of wine 
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from Algiers to England is easy and cheap. 
When it is not convenient for a vessel to 
call at that port, goods are transmitted to 
Marseilles, where agents are appointed to 
forward them by land, across France, to 
Calais, at not too heavy charges. 

To give a few instances of the variety 
of wines now obtainable from the north of 
Africa, Messieurs A. Saintpierre et Fils, of 
Oran, purveyors to the orphan asylum of 
Douvaine, and other religious establish- 
ments, offer Algerian table wines—samples 
sent gratis on demand—and white wines 
for ecclesiastics, warranted pure. 

Why should white wines, rather than 
red, be specially mentioned “for ec- 
clesiastics”? Because Roman Catholic 
clergy, after celebrating mass, religiously 
wipe the inside of the sacred vessels, in 
order that not a drop of the consecrated 
wine should be left. Red wine would 
leave a stain on the napkins used, so white 
wine is employed in preference. 

From Boufarik, near Algiers, M. Chau- 
bard de Béringuier, landowner—driven by 
the phylloxera from the Chateau de Lucq, 
near Mauvezin, in the department of the 
Gers—supplies two sorts of red wine of 
the Sahel, of the same year, 1888, at the 
same price, one rich and generous, the 
other lighter, delicate—in the style of old 
Magon; 1889 wine is a trifle cheaper. 
Grand extra wine, Clos des Palmiers, from 
grapes ripened under the shelter of a palm- 
grove enclosed by walls, of the years 1886 
and 1887, is ready for the arrival of high 
days and holidays, without unduly ex- 
hausting the pocket. There are also 
white wines for those who like them, as 
well as eau-de-vie and brandy, distilled 
from pure, fresh grapes, the produce of 
African vines; all which obtained a 
gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889. 

From the above we can judge of the 
success achieved by the laity in viticultural 
experiments; but they have formidable 
competitors in the Trappist monks, who 
founded and still sustain the Abbey of 
Straouéli, which is situated seventeen kilo- 
métres—about twelve miles —west of 
Algiers, on the road to Cherchel, in the 
commune of Sidi Ferruch, as may be seen 
on any good map of Algeria, On the 


twentieth of August, 1843, the first Abbot 
of Straouéli took possession of the lands 
conceded by the State to the Trappists, 
whose mission is to work as well as to 
pray. Straouéli, in old Arabic, means 
“Terra sanctorum”—the Land of the 








Saints; and old foundations and ruins, 
discovered by the Trappists in the course 
of their labours, confirm the former 


existence of religious edifices on that | 


spot. 

PiThe French Government gave twelve 
thousand hectares—about thirty thousand 
acres—of uncultivated lands to the monks, 
placing them on the same advantageous 
footing as other colonists, after the con- 
quest. The estate consists of hilly ground, 
at the foot of which the French army 
landed in 1830, and forms a peninsula 
jutting into the sea. At their first settle- 
ment, the Trappists encamped under tents ; 
then they constructed huts and sheds, and 
afterwards commenced their church, the 
first stone of which was fixed on a 
layer of cannon- balls gathered on the 
plain. 

After years of incessant toil, the lands 
of Straouéli are in great part cleared and 
transformed, producing all sorts of cereal 
grains, grapes in plenty, tobacco, and the 
fruits of cooler climates, as apples. But 
what succeed best are orange, pomegranate, 
and mulberry-trees. The live-stock con- 
sists of oxen, milch cows, sheep, and all 
the usual domestic animals. Besides 
which, the monastery has charge of a 
penitential colony of children, Indeed, 
few travellers leave Algiers without visit- 
ing and admiring the way in which the 
whole establishment is conducted. 

The wine, of course, as most of their 
other products, is for sale; and it is likely 
that a certain amount of custom is at- 
tracted to them by religious and philan- 
thropic sympathy. Those who desire 
further information, or to give an order, 
have only to address M. le Fiétre, Pro- 
cureur, de la Trappe de Straouéli, Algiers. 

The culture of the vine in Algeria dates 
from the epoch when the phylloxera was 
inflicting its ravages on France. Theo 
plantation was made under favourable con- 
ditions, as the colonists were aided by the 
knowledge and experience of French vine- 
growers, their friends, and relations, Vines 
were planted both in hilly country and in 
the plain, but in both cases after a special 
preparation of the ground. 

In the plain, where powerful machines 
worked by steam are able to act, the earth 
was broken up by steam ploughs to the 
depth of eighty centimétres—about thirty- 
two inches ; on the hills it was effected to 
very nearly the same depth. 

The wines of the plain are generally 
weaker than, and inferior to, those of the 
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hills. Nevertheless, there are wines from 
the plain, grown on gravelly soils, highly 
esteemed for the soundness—droiture—of 
their flavour, and the absence of any earthy 
taste. These, however, are rare and 
exceptional. Generally, the wines of the 
hills, and particularly those from the Sahel, 
are pure and delicate. Vintaged at the 
right moment, and well managed after- 
wards, they make superior wines. The 
young plants, or stocks, having been selected 
from the most approved varieties in all 
the French vineyards, the wines often 
recall the flavour of Bordeaux or Burgundy. 

But the finest wines are made on the 
plateaux or table lands, at an altitude of 
eight hundred, one thousand, and one 
thousand five hundred métres, where the 
temperature is lower than in the south of 
France, and where the vintage takes place 
in October, at a time when the cooler 
atmosphere is favourable to the process of 
fermentation. 

Very few Arabs take to the culture of 
the vine, on account of their religious 
scruples; but when they do, they prove 
excellent workmen, and render great 
assistance. 

In Algeria, the vine is largely grown by 
Englishmen, who succeed perfectly. The 
great disadvantage experienced there is the 
absence of the sharp winter cold which, 
in France, clears the new wines of the 
residue of their fermentation. To form a 
just appreciation of what Algerian wines 
are capable, they ought to be sent, im- 
mediately after fermentation, to France or 
England, and submitted there to the usual 
management, 

For these interesting details I am in- 
debted to the kindness of M. Chaubard de 
Béringuier, of Boufarik. 

Locusts are the great danger to which 
Algerian vines are exposed, For instance, 
on the twenty-first and twenty-second of 
last June, three farms at Ain-Cherita were 
so completely invaded, that the wheat, the 
vines, and every eatable crop was totally 
destroyed. The colonists at Tiaret gave 
up all hope of escaping the same disaster. 
And, in fact, on the Tuesday following, 
swarms of locusts, driven by the wind, 
made their descent on that commune, 
with the ruinous result that had been 
anticipated, 

Experienced judges say that the vines 
in Algeria are still too young to give the 
full measure of their capacity. Older 
plants would produce wine containing a 
higher percentage of alcohol, and a more 





Strongly characterised aroma If s0, 
Algerian wines, four or five years hence, 
will have attained a still more marked 
superiority over their weaker competitors. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that the 
wines of Algeria, when more widely 
known, will rival and compete with those 
of our own colonies, as the Cape and 
Australia. If such be the case, so much 
the better for the customer and the con- 
sumer at home. We shall get them all | 
the cheaper, and improved in the qualities 
of flavour, support of travel, and con- 
servation. 





A MISSING. PASSENGER. 

UNDER the great roof of Charing Cross 
Station the train of the night service 
to Paris was all ready for starting. The 
night was chilly and damp, and the season 
early in the spring. Passengers were 
few, and the train was a long array of al- 
most empty carriages. In the compart- 
ment I occupied, there was only one other 
passenger, a brisk and dapper little man, 
whose baggage consisted only of one black 
bag, with his name and address painted 
in big letters thereon: “ Oliver Hook, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.” It was easy enough to 
identify him as a well-known “ bookie,” or 
betting man, who, for reasons connected 
with certain Acts of Parliament, had his 
head-quarters at Boulogne. Just as the 
train was on the point of starting, the door 
of the carriage was hastily opened ; a dark 
Italian face peered in, and threw a searching 
glance about the compartment. 
- “ Haven’t seen her to-night, Tomaso,” 
said my companion, gravely, but affably. 
The Italian raised his hands with a hope- 
less kind of gesture, and disappeared. 

The train moved on, first through the 
brilliant lights of Whitehall and West- 
minster, and then among dark roofs and 
dim, meagre streets. Cannon Street ! There 
was the Italian again scrutinising the half- 
dozen passengers who joined the train. 
At London Bridge it was the same, 

“Curious chap that,” said my com- 
panion. “ He’s looking for his sweetheart, 
and it’s a thousand to one chance if he 
finds her. Here, Tommy,” he said, ad- 
dressing the Italian, “jump in here, and 
say how you're getting along. Hi, boy, 
last special ‘Globe’ !” 

The Italian and the evening paper were 
shot into the carriage at the same moment 
as the train began to move. But when we 
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were in fall motion, some one else at the 
peril of his life, and amidst warning cries 
from porters and guards, opened the car- 
riage door and bolted in, sinking exhausted 
upon the seat. Mr. Hook instinctively 
drew his evidently well-filled black bag 
closer towards him, for the new-comer had a 
lawless, desperate look about his face, and 
was evidently in a high state of suppressed 
excitement, With the new arrival came a 
chill that made all the other passengers 
shiver. Mr. Hook drew his wraps about 
him; the Italian’s teeth chattered ; and 
yet the glasses were up, and the tem- 
perature in the carriage was not very low. 
Another strange thing was a sudden change 
in the appearance of the last arrival. At 
the first glance you might have taken him 
for some desperado escaping from justice. 
In a few moments his expression of counte- 
nance had changed completely. The dark, 
handsome face had become composed and 
indifferent, and all trace of excitement had 
disappeared. The man drew a cigarette 
from his case and began to smoke. 

A headline in the last edition of the 
evening paper caught my eye. It read: 
“ Suicide of a Countess in a London Hotel.” 
The paragraph was short but sensational. 
A certain foreign Countess, one Madame 
de Bodija, who had excited some attention 
by the brilliance of her beauty, the richness 
of her jewels, and the extravagance of her 
costume, had been found dead in her 
rooms, evidently having poisoned herself, 
while on her dressing-table was a letter 
from the Count de Bodija, her reputed 
husband, announcing that he had lost his 
last coin at the gaming-tables; a circum- 
stance, he wrote, that necessitated the 
breaking of a connection which had already 
lasted too long. It was added that all the 
Countess’s jewel-caskets appeared to have 
been emptied, and everything of value made 
away with. 

While I was reading this paragraph, 
Mr. Hook was busily explaining its 
purport in his copious, if not exactly 
classic, French, to his Italian friend, who 
listened abstractedly, as if his thoughts 
were elsewhere. The other man listened, 
too, with concealed interest, and when 
Mr. Hook wound up with the assertion, 
“Cet homme était un cochon, n’est pas?” 
he dashed suddenly into the conversa- 
tion. 

“Why so?” he asked. “ How do you 
know how he was treated? Why should 
you say evil of a man of whom you know 
nothing ¢” 





Mr. Hook eyed his interlocutor with a 
keen, steady glance. 

“Perhaps Ido know something of him,” 
he replied. ‘ Perhaps I met him at Liver- 
pool, Perhaps I laid him eight to seven 
in hundreds against Cantharides.” 

A muttered execration escaped from the 
stranger. 

‘Perhaps you -have got his money in 
that black bag of yours; the last hundred 
of all his thousands,” he suggested, with a 
sneer. 

‘*Look here, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
Mr. Hook, calmly, “I am not so foolish as 
to carry a lot of pewter about with me 
when travelling with I don’t know who; 
but I have a certain feeling for a man who 
has broke himself piling on the pieces 
pluckily, whether it’s on cards, or dice, or 
horses, and if a fiver is of any use to 
him——” 

“Tf it is of any use to him!” cried the 
other ; “why, my good friend, it is of the 
greatest possible use. But see,” he con- 
tinued, a flush as of shame passing over his 
cheeks as he stretched out his hand for the 
proffered notes, ‘I do not wish to receive 
alms. See, here is a trinket, the last of 
my valuables, you shall hold this as 
security till I redeem it.” 

The Count—if Count he were—produced 
a somewhat curious crucifix of beaten gold, 
adorned with enamel and coloured stones, 
which he handed to Mr. Hook, who 
examined it affably through his eye-glasses 
for a moment, and popped it into his 
black bag. The transaction passed so 
quickly that it escaped the notice of the 
Italian, who was staring intently through 
the window at the blank darkness outside. 
And when he turned his eyes upon the 
occupants of the carriage, the Count and 
Mr. Hook were engaged in amicable con- 
versation. 

But, somehow, the journey down was 
not a cheerful one, and it was some- 
thing of a relief when the train reached 
Dover. When the train, with much 
creaking and groaning, had come to a 
definite stop, the carriage doors were 
opened by a bluff, good-humoured person, 
to whom Mr. Hook at once handed his bag, 
and whom he addressed as “ William.” 
William, from the first, took charge of 
everybody, and mustered his little party 
with much decision. ‘“ Now, gents, there’s 
no hurry ; the boat can’t start for another 
three hours. I'll see to all the luggage— 
follow me, please!” And waving his 
lantern on high, the man led the way 
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through dimly-lighted booking-offices and 
empty corridors till we reached a comfort- 
able waiting-room, where a capital fire was 
blazing in the grate. 

The fire was a cheerful circumstance, 
and William, giving it a vigorous stir, 
which roused the blaze to a still farther 
height, turned to his guests, and hospitably 
and patriotically congratulated them on 
their good luck in having to wait so long 
on this side of the Channel rather than on 
the other. 

“T don’t say the Frenchies wouldn’t 
have given you the shelter of a roof, ora 
fire to sit by, for perhaps they would ; but 
a miserable affair it would be.” 

William, it may be remarked “en 
parenthése,” only erred in over-estimating 
the hospitalities of the French railway 
authorities, Svill, as Englishmen, we 
might have been expected to grumble a 
little at our lot. Bat, strange to say, the 
only note of complaint came from the 
Count, who certainly was not English, and 
who gave every one a distinct shiver as he 
made his way to the fire. 

“It’s a burning shame,” he said, “to 
wait three hours in this wretched station.” 

“ Wretched, do you call it, sir?” said 
William, rather nettled. ‘Ah, you should 
thank your stars you haven’t got to wait 
three hours on the other side. But I say,” 
cried the man, suddenly breaking off his 
discourse, and looking blankly round upon 
his little flock, *‘ thore’s one of you missing. 
There was seven of you just now—I 
counted you over; and now there’s only 
six, Where’s the young lady ?” 

Clearly there were only six of us, and 
no young or old lady among the number. 
Had there been a female passenger ? 
William was certain upon the point. My 
own impression agreed with his, The rest 
were doubtful on the point. And as for 
the Italian, he only shook his head when 
questioned. 

“Not much English,” he replied, humbly, 
as if in contrition for his ignorance. But 
his dark eyes wandered about from one to 
the other in a questioning, wondering way, 
as if he felt that something was being dis- 
cussed that might concern him nearly, he 
being helpless, and, as it were, speechless 
among it all. 

But Mr. Hook good-naturedly came 
forward and explained the matter to 
Signor Tomaso in his fiuent, colloquial 
French. 

“Come, now, you have your chance,” 
he cried. ‘You are looking for a missing 
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young woman, and here is one ready to 
your hand.” 


Once possessed of the idea that there 
was a question of a female passenger who 
had disappeared, the Italian became much 
interested and agitated. He had expected, 
he had hoped to find a young lady among 
the passengers. Was it any one who re- 
sembled a photograph he now produced # 

It was a common photograph enough, 
produced in some Italian town, but show- 
ing a very beautiful face, of a southern 
type, with a charming contour of head and 
neck. Curiously enough, the neck was 
adorned with a massive chain, from which 
depended a crucifix, of much the same 
kind as that which Mr. Hook now carried 
in his bag as a pledge from the Count, 
Bat as far as William was concerned, there 
was nothing to be said about the photo- 
graph. He had not seen the young lady’s 
face, for she was wrapped in a long, loose 
cloak, or something of that kind, and held 
the sleeve of it across her face as if she 
were protecting it from the night air. 

Altogether, William remarked that this 
was a queer start, and he did not half like 
it. And taking up his lamp, he said that 
he would take a look round. He went out; 
but returned in a few moments, looking a 
little scared. He beckoned to me to follow 
him, and I went out quickly, not exciting 
any observation among the other passen- 
gers, except the Italian, who kept a cease- 
less watch on all our movements, and who 
crept out after me. 

“Well, I saw her, sir,” whispered Wil- 
liam, flashing his lamp up and down the 
dark corridor. ‘ There she stood, just 
outside the door, as if she was doubtful 
about coming in; but when I turned to 
speak to her, she was gone. This is a 
queer start, and no mistake! Would you 
mind coming with me while I take a look 
round ?” 

We tramped up and down the passages, 
looked into empty rooms, all dark and de- 
serted. There was no sign of a living 
creature anywhere. 

But we were startled all of a sudden by a 
loud cry from the Italian: ‘Yes, yes! 
She, she!” he shouted. “Anite, Anita!” 

And away he darted, as if in pursuit of 
some flying figure, away down the long 
dark corridor. 

“Stop him!” cried William ; “he will 
tumble into the harbour!” for the door 
at the end opened directly on the jetty, 
Fortunately, the door was locked, and the 
Italian shook it violently to no purpose. 
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“She went through there!” cried 
William, interpreting aright the man’s 
gestures, ‘‘’Taint possible. I bolted the 
doors myself, and locked ’em—I remember 
now—and here’s the key in my pocket.” 

And, as William flashed his lamp upon 
the heavy fastenings of the door, it was 
plain enough that no one had passed out 
that way. 

“ Now ask him,” said William, panting 
and bewildered,‘‘whothis young lady is, and 
why she should hide herself from the rest 
of the passengers. Now, come in here.” 
William unlocked the door of a room 
half filled with boxes and packing-cases, 
putting his lantern on the floor, and 
placing an empty case as a seat, ‘Sit 
down, gentlemen ; and now ‘ parley vous.’” 

“ Alas!” said the Italian, thus conjured 
to speak ; “ what I beheld was indeed the 
form of my lost Anita, But was it more 
than the form, the apparition, come to 
warn me that she is no longer on this 
earth? Yes, she was my betrothed, my 
promised wife, one of my own country, 
that beloved Fiume, where our early years 
were spent, Three years ago, I set forth 
for America, to establish myself at Buenos 
Ayres, where I had been invited by some 
compatriots, Fortune smiled upon me. I 
was soon at the head of an excellent 
business, as restaurateur. Before long I had 
paid the expenses of my installation, and 
had began to put money away for my 
Anita, for her presence alone was wanting 
to complete my good fortune. We con- 
stantly exchanged letters, which were 
charged with the warmest affection ; her 
most ardent wish was to be with me 
once more, Well, at the end of two years I 
was able to send a handsome sum to defray 
the costs of her passage. Knowing the 
perils that beset a young and handsome 
but inexperienced woman, I had arranged 
every step of her progress. At Paris she 
would be received by one of my good 
friends, a cafetier. At Boulogne another 
of my compatriots is a well-known 
patissier; with him she would find hos- 
pitality and safe conduct through the 
bewilderment of embarkation. At London 
another of my friends, a dealer in plaster 
statuary, would receive her, and finally, at 
Southampton she would be put on board 
the mail steamer by another of my friends, 
who is concerned with ices and con- 
fectionery. All this programme was 
effectually performed till my Anita reached 
Boulogne. There she was put on board 
the English boat by my friend. From that 





moment she is lost altogether. Not one 
single word, not a sign of her existence, 
Imagine my grief and alarm when I boarded 
the steamer on which her passage had been 
taken—and no Anita. Imagine my frantic 
letters, and the brief, cruel replies. Human 
nature could stand the suspense no longer. 
I disposed of my business, and returned 
to Europe to search for her myself. I have 
travelled to and fro many times on the 
route she took, I have said to myself if 
she has been enticed away; if, which 
Heaven forbid, she has come to distress 
and shame, she will surely return by the 
way she came. But now I incline to think 
that she is dead, murdered, perhaps, for the 
sake of the ornaments of gold and jewels 
which she always wore ; for exactly a year 
has gone by since she disappeared, and I 
believe that her apparition passed before 
me to-night for some good purpose, and that 
the moment when I shall ascertain, and per- 
haps avenge her fate, is not far distant.” 

When the affair was succinctly explained 
to William, he exclaimed that it was a 
queerer start than he had expected. At 
the same time, if the young woman had no 
real existence, he was not responsible for 
seeing her safely on board the steamer, and 
he must now go and look after the other 
passengers. By this time, however, two 
of the passengers, Mr. Hook and the Count, 
had come to look after William. 

“ We are famished, William,” exclaimed 
the former. ‘Is there no way of getting 
supper in this benighted place ? ” 

William paused to consider. The hotel 
was closed for the night, and everything in 
the way of a refreshment bar shut up. 
Still he knew of a house in the town where 
there was sometimes somebody sitting up 
for customers who might come in by the 
last train. And having ascertained that 
his other passengers—only two, by the way 
—were comfortably asleep and not likely to 
wander far from the fireside, William un- 
locked the door at the end of the corridor, 
and led us upon the chilly, dripping quay. 
The man turned his lamp in all directions 
as if to assure himself that no secretive 
passenger were lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Follow me, gents, close, for it’s easy 
enough to get into the water on a night 
like this,” said William, waving his lamp 
on high. 

‘And precious difficult to get out again, 
I should say,” added Mr. Hook, blandly. 

The town was fast asleep, and not even 
& policeman, or a cat, was in sight, to 
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give a little life to the scene. But William 
knew his ground; and the memories of 
the night are agreeably diversified by the 
recollection of a handsome round of beef, a 
colossal bottle of pickles, and a genial host 
and hostess to do the honours of the im- 
provised banquet. But nothing would 
induce the Italian to share in our meal. 
He had no hunger, he said, and remained 
planted in the passage, as if to keep his 
eye upon us. 

Said the Count : 

“T mistrust that fellow. Why should 
he follow us into the town when he wanted 
no refreshment? Look out for your black 
bag, my friend.” 

“ Never mind my bag,” said Mr. Hook, 
good-humouredly ; ‘the most precious 
thing it contains at this moment is what 
you see.” And unlocking his inseparable 
bag, he produced an unbroken pack of 
cards, 

The Count’s eyes sparkled at the sight. 

‘¢ Come, what is it to be?” he cried. 

But here our host interposed. He could 
not sit up any longer; and card-playing 
was a thing held in horror by the licensing 
authorities. 

“Ah! it is your free England!” cried 
the Count, with a sneer. 

But there was nothing for it except to 
turn out; and we followed William once 
more in single file along the harbour side, 
as pitchy dark as ever. Just half-way 
across we heard a cry. from the Count, and 
he dashed suddenly forward, clutching at 
something invisible to the rest. William 
caught him by the arm and swung him 
round. 

“ Why, guv’nor, you’d have been in the 
water if I hadn’t caught hold of you. 
What could you have seen to make you 
jump like that ?” 

“What did I see?” repeated the Count, 
who was white in the face, and all of a 
tremble. ‘' Why, what was it but a black 
dog ; and he showed his teeth, and I was 
going to kick him into the water.” 

When we got back to the lights and the 
warmth of the big fire in the waiting-room, 
there was still an hour and a half to put 
away before the boat started. Before long 
the Count and Mr. Hook had established 
themselves in a corner of the room, with 
the top of a portmanteau, covered with a 
railway rug, for a card-table, and com- 
pletely engrossed in their game, which was, 
I think, poker. Anyhow, they soon got 
to high stakes, and that showed that the 
Count was winning, for we know pretty 





well what he had to start with. 
The Italian watched the progress of 
the game with keen interest, his face 
brightening when the luck was on the 
side of Mr. Hook. For that gentleman 
had been very kind to him, ha explained. 
He had helped him when everybody else 
laughed at and derided his search. Yes, 
he was a good man, that; but as for the 
other, the Italian felt an instinctive horror 
of him, for what reason he knew not. The 
repugnance seemed to be mutual, and the 
Count winced and frowned every time the 
Italian approached the card-table. At 
last he roughly bade him take himself off, 
for that he hated to be watched. But 
while the other meditated some rejoinder, 
William appeared at the door, with the 
welcome notification : 

“ Now, gentlemen, all on board, if you 
please. The boat will start in five 
minutes.” 

“ Then we'll settle now,” said Mr. Hook, 
cheerfally, to the Count; “‘what do you 
make it—a hundred and fifty? That's 
right. Why, dash it, my friend,” as he 
handed over to the Count a little roll 
of bank notes, “a performer like you 
ought to have made a fortune instead of 
losing one.” 

“Ah!” said the Count, a little elated by 
his opportune success; “perhaps I shall 
now begin. But stay, you forget the little 
loan ; allow me to repay it, with thanks,” 
And he handed a note to the other, who 
took it without remark. But he silently 
opened his black bag, and, taking out the 
gold and enamelled cross that the Count 
had deposited in his hands, proffered it to 
his companion. ‘ But keep it,” cried the 
Count, loftily, ‘as a memorial of our 
meeting.” 

‘* Many thanks, I had rather not,” replied 
Mr. Hook, coldly. “I have a notion that 
it brings ill luck.” 

‘It might be so,” said the Count, un- 
easily ; “I never thought of that. Well, I 
will sell it when I get to Paris, and I will 
not play till I have got rid of it.” 

‘‘There are different kinds of ill luck,” 
replied the other, drily. 

“ Well, I am not afraid,” said the Count, 
wrapping up the cross in the bank notes he 
had just won at play, and placing the little 
packet in an inner pocket. 

“Signor,” cried the Italian, coming for- 
ward, ‘“‘of your goodness permit me to 
examine that trinket ; it resembles closely 
a crucifix that was worn by my Anita, my 
promised wife. Ah, if it should be the 
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same, and prove the means of clearing up 
her unhappy fate!” 

“ Tmpertinent fellow,” cried the Count ; 
“whatis your Anita and her fate to me, 
that I should satisfy your vulgar curiosity?” 

‘‘ All the same, I should show it to him,” 
said Mr, Hook, calmly. ‘‘ You didn’t seem 
to set much store by it, anyhow.” 

“Well, I decline,” said the Count, 
haughtily. 

“To be sure you know your own busi- 
ness best,” continued Mr. Hook ; and then, 
sinking his voice to a whisper, ‘Take my 
advice, and chuck the thing overboard as 
soon as we are clear of the harbour.” 

T will chuck him overboard if he looks 
at me in that insolent manner,” said the 
Count, aloud, and evidently referring to 
the Italian, who was certainly glaring at 
him in a very aggressive way. 

‘* Now, gents |” cried William, appearing 
once more with his lamp, and speaking in 
aggrieved and peremptory tones. ‘Don’t 
you hear the boat a-whistling for you ?” 

There was nothing for it but to hasten 
on board, making our way among the black 
beams of the jetty, where William stood 
with his lamp, throwing a light upon the 
“ brow,” which was like the side of a house 
for steepness, 

“You haven’t put the young lady on 
board, William,” said one, jokingly. 

“Tm thankful to see you all safe on 
board, sir,” replied William, solemnly. “I 
never knew such a start, never |” 

It was pitchy dark, but the water was 
perfectly smooth, and as we passed out to 
sea, the coloured lights on the pier-head 
were reflected in all kinds of curious twists 
and twirls as our boat churned up the dark 
waters. Presently the broad, electric 
beam of the South Foreland lights threw 
a dazzling path over the sea, while 
lines of twinkling lamps were sitill 
visible on the coast we were leaving, 
But where were the answering lights 
from the other side, whose cheerful greeting 
is such a comfort to timid voyagers ? 

* Perhaps it may happen to be thick in 
mid-channel,” replied a sailor man, engaged 
in coiling something on the poop, who had 
been appealed to on the question, And 
thick it proved to be. All of a sudden the 
boat had plunged into a dense and clinging 
fog. Here was darkness with a vengeance 
—a darkness which could be felt, From 
the deck, not a glimmer could be seen of 
any of the ship’s lights ; nothing was to be 
seen, indeed, but a blank, chaotic gloom. 
Even sounds were muffled and indistinct : 





the shriek of our steam-whistle, the clank 
of the ship’s bell, on which somebody was 
sounding a dismal symphony, came as if 
from afar off ; while similar sounds to the 
right and left of us gave evidence of the 
dangerous proximity of other vessels in 
the same predicament. The fog had also 
taken ‘possession of the cabin ; but here, 
from the heat of the stove and of the 
lamps, it was possible to see from one side 
to the other; and here, in a corner to 
themselves, Mr. Hook and the Count were 
passing away the time in tossing for 
sovereigns, quite unconcerned with the 
weather prospects outside. At this game 
the Count had been a serious and persistent 
loser. It seemed as if there was some 
spell upon him. Whether he “called” or 
spun,” the result was always against him. 
Twenty times in succession he had lost, 
and then he paused as if hesitating whether 
to go on. 

“Tell you what it is,” said Mr. Hook, 
magnanimously, “I don’t like having a 
man so cheap as all this, What did I tell 
you? It’s that blessed crucifix that is 
doing your business. You go and chuck 
it overboard, as I advised you before ; and 
then come back and see if you don’t get a 
turn.” 

“That is what it shall be,” said the 
Count, rising and making his way to the 
stairs. 

“Yes, that is the man,” said Mr. Hook, 
in answer to an enquiring glance, as soon 
as the Count had disappeared. “I knew 
him from the first—the Comte de Bodija. 
The ‘Countess’ is the poor creature who 
has given the evening papers a turn, But 
the curious thing is, that I believe this 
was the very girl our friend Tomaso is 
looking for. A little bird told me her 
history, and how the Count met her on 
board a steamer and cajoled her into fol- 
lowing him; and a beautiful creature she 
was, And putting this and that together, 
I think we have got a pretty good line to 
the whole business.” 

“ And don’t you think Tomaso has got 
a line, too?” 

‘Well, that blessed cross has given him 
a kind of suspicion ; for it was hers, no 
doubt. But it’s only a suspicion. And if, 
as I hope, the cross is at the bottom of 
the sea by this time, it will never be any- 
thing more. Poor Tomaso is quite done 
up, and I got the steward to put him into 
a bunk, quite out of the way. Haulloa! 
what's that ?” 

For the talk was interrupted by quick 
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cries from the deck, and the trampling of 
feet overhead, and everybody made for 
the companion ladder. On deck some- 
thing like a great, black shadow loomed 
over us, and we heard the shrill cries of 
foreign seamen, Next moment the shadow 
had passed. That shadow had been a 
great, full-rigged ship, with every sail set 
to catch the slightest breeze, but drifting 
with the tide up Channel, and without 
lights, a8 far as any one could see. She 
missed us by a hair’s breadth, and went on 
her way rejoicing. 

And we had cause to rejoice soon after, 
for we passed out of the fog-bank as 
suddenly as we had entered it. Soon we 
were close in shore, and should be landing 
in another ten minutes, 

And with that prospect, the frail bond 
of interest that connects fellow-voyagers, 
for however short a passage, was suddenly 
broken. Everybody was after his own 
bag and portmanteau. And yet I could 
see nothing of the Count in all this bustle ; 
while the Italian was crouched upon one 
of the wet benches on deck, pale and livid, 
as if the voyage, notwithstanding the 
calmness of it, had been too much for him. 
And, running against Mr. Hock, I heard 
him mutter : 

‘“‘Confound that Count! Where is he 
hiding? He owes me twenty pounds.” 

But from that moment there was 
nothing to think of but hurry-scurry to 
catch the train for Paris, for which, thanks 
to the fog, we were already late. 

A few days after—the weather bright 
and spring-like, and the trees on the Bou- 
levards showing tufts of green—I happened 
to be near the Madeleine one morning, and 
saw what was indeed a “ funeral pomp.” 
The front of the church was hung with 
black, with silver tears sprinkled thickly 
everywhere, and a cortége of carriages 
stretched all round the ‘Place” below. 
Taking a chair outside a neighbouring 
café, an attentive waiter brought me coffee 
and “‘ Figaro,” while he obligingly pointed 
out a paragraph which bore upon the 
scene before us : 

“This morning are celebrated, at the 
Church of the Madeleine, the obsequies of 
the Count de Bodija, once a well-known 
figure in the world of ‘sport’ and ‘high 
life.’ With every advantage of fortune and 
person, the Count was an infatuated player, 
whose ill luck and constant and unaccount- 
able series of losses had become almost 
a proverb among his associates. The 
Count, it is said, was assisted in his 





reckless career by a lady of rare personal 
beauty, who had for some time shared 
his fortunes. The crash came at last ; 
Madame committed suicide at her London 
hotel, while the body of Monsieur was 
picked up, without a sou in the pockets 
of his garments, on the beach near Cape 
Grisnez. He is supposed to have fallen, or, 
perhaps, jumped overboard, and probably, 
at night, from one of the numerous packet- 
boats crowded with passengers that are 
continually crossing between the Channel 
ports. The supreme touch of ill fortune 
is shown in the fact that if M. de Bodija 
had succeeded in reaching Paris, he would 
have been met with the news of a mag- 
nificent inheritance bequeathed to him by 
an uncle—one of those Brazilian magnificoes 
whose fortunes are to be reckoned in 
milliards, The inheritance has, at all 
events, secured for the unfortunate Count 
a most magnificent inhumation.” 

Now, what are we to make of the 
curious apparition of that young woman 
among the passengers on that particular 
night? My own evidence would not go 
for much, for I had only a vague impression 
of having seen such a figure. And 
William, the railway man, might easily 
have been deceived by some accidental 
arrangement of light and shadow, The 
Italian had his mind highly excited on the 
subject, and it is easy to imagine that an 
image so strongly impressed on his brain 
may have assumed the semblance of 
reality. The same may be said of the 
Count, for it may be taken for granted 
that he saw something else than a black 
dog, to terrify him so unaccountably. Yet, 
taken altogether, the incidents can only be 
characterised in William’s concise phrase 
as a “ queer start,” 

A few days later, I ran against Mr. 
Hook on his way to Chantilly, where some 
steeplechases were to be run. The talk 
naturally enough fell upon the fate of the 
Count de Bodija. And Mr. Hook volun- 
teered the following statement, which 
showed, he said, that the Count had some 
good feeling about him: On the day 
following his arrival at Boulogne, Mr. Hook 
had received a registered letter containing 
the very notes that he had paid to the 
Count, with a letter in a feigned hand, 
requesting him to pay himself what might 
be owing to him, and to expend the balance 
in providing due funereal rites for the lady 
known as the Countess de Bodija, and for a 
certain number of masses for the repose of 
her soul, and of that of her reputed 
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husband. Now, the commission had 
occasioned Mr, Hook some embarrassment ; 
but he contrived to get it duly executed, 
and the body of the unfortunate woman 
had been interred with proper solemnity. 
Now this circumstance was not to be 
reconciled with any existing theories as to 
the Count’s disappearance from the living 
world. Mr. Hook accounted for the matter 
by the supposition that the Count had not 
met with any accident on board the boat, 
but had landed and made all the arrange- 
ments just detailed, and then, after waiting 
probably for the cover of darkness, had 
thrown himself into the sea. Bat another 
explanation recommended itself more 
strongly to my judgement. Somebody 
must have come down upon the Count 
at the moment he was about to commit 
his unlucky talisman to the deep, and, 
snatching from him the crucifix and 
the notes that were wrapped about it, had, 
in plain language, “chucked” the Count 
into the sea. Not being a thief, this some- 
body had taken the first opportunity of 
getting rid of the bank notes—the posses- 
sion of which would have been a very 
compromising piece of evidence, had any 
enquiry been set afoot—and, at the same 
time, of effecting a laudable purpose. I 
should have liked to ask the Italian his 
views upon the matter, but nothing more 
has been heard of him, and wherever his 
lot in life may be cast, he is no longer to 
be found, either by night or day, making 
the Channel passage, and trying in vain to 
solve the mystery of the missing passenger. 





HIS LITTLE MAID. 


By H. FELL. 
Author of “Within a Year,” ‘An Alpine Bride,” etc., ete. 
+ 
CHAPTER VIII. ON THE TRACK, 


BupDE is a favourite place for artists, 
especially in the autumn, when the tides 
are high, and the winds too, and the great 
waves come dashing upon the rocky coast 
with a roar like thunder, sending a volume 
of spray sometimes a hundred feet into the 
air, to be blown right over the Downs for a 
mile or more inland; that is the time for 
artists who dare attempt to paint Nature 
in her bold, wild moments. 

In the autumn, after Olive was engaged, 
she and Bevan used often in their walks 
to stroll up to the Storm Tower and watch 
a certain artist, who, under the slight 





shelter afforded by its walls, would sit 
there for hours together, painting at a large 
canvas. When Bevan was alone on his 
watches the artist would speak to him, 
and Bevan, relating their conversation 
afterwards to Olive, used to add that he 
was one of the most pleasant-spoken 
gentlemen he had ever met. Olive would 
hardly have been a woman if she had not 
felt some desire to talk to him too, and 
one day, when she and Bevan were standing 
together by the Storm Tower, and Bevan 
had respectfully touched his hat to the 
artist, and said, ‘‘ Good day, sir,” the latter 
looked up at Olive and asked pleasantly : 

“ And what do you think of my picture ? 
Your friend here tells me he considers it 
likely to be a success.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s beautiful,” said Olive, 
colouring as she spoke, for the artist’s 
attention seemed suddenly arrested as he 
looked up at her, with a fixed gaze which 
annoyed Bevan. 

‘* Come, Olive,” he said, “we must not 
hinder this gentlemsa. We must be going 
on, you and J.” 

But at the mention of her name the artist 
started visibly. 

“ You—you are not hindering me,” he 
said, in some confusion; ‘‘I like being 
watched. I can paint better when there is 
some one looking on.” 

This hardly seemed the case, however, 
for he dashed his brushes wildly in amongst 
all his colours, and began to daub the 
picture cruelly; and Bevan and Olive 
moved away. 

“T hope you will come and talk to me 
again,” the artist said, seeing that they 
were leaving ; ‘‘I shall be here every day 
for at least another week.” 

‘You are sure to see me, sir,’ Bevan 
answered, with his cheery voice; “for I 
am always up here once a day, at any 
rate.” 

“ He is a nice-looking gentleman,” Olive 
commented, when they were out of hearing; 
“his is just the face I like, so pale and 
quiet-looking. I have never seen any one 
like him before, have I, Jack?” 

“No, there is none like him in these 
parts. He is a London gentleman.” 

“ And I have never been there,” the girl 
said, thoughtfully ; “ but ’tis strange, I seem 
to have seen his face and to have heard his 
voice in a dream, years ago. What is the 
matter with his voice, that makes it sound 
so queer?” 

“It’s something wrong with his chest, I 
should say.” 
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Bat as Jack did not seem interested in 
the subject, or communicative upon it, 
Olive began to talk of something else. 

It was not possible for Bevan to forget 
it thus quickly, and, for once in his life, he 
was glad when their walk came to an end, 
and he was alone with his own thoughts. 
He was a man of quick perceptions, and he 
had not failed to note the sudden fixed 
stare of the artist when, for the first time, 
he looked face to face at Olive, or his more 
sudden and violent start when Bevan 
called her by her name, followed by extreme 
confusion and absence of mind. These 
small signs had been quite sufficient to 
arouse Bevan’s ever present dread lest 
Olive should have been recognised by one 
of her relations, and Olive’s own remark 
about seeming to remember the artist’s 
face and his most peculiar voice in a dream, 
was not a reassuring addition to his 
surmise. 

His first desire was to avoid the artist 
for the future, but this was as impracticable 
as it was, after all, in the long run, un- 
desirable, for, if Olive’s relations were 
really on the right track, sooner or later 
they must inevitably find her out; and if 
it were to be proved beyond all doubt that 
she was the child of wealthy and of worthy 
parents, what right had he to stand in the 
way of her recovering her birthright ; what 
right—or even what desire—beyond a 
purely selfish one ? 

Therefore, the next morning when he 
was on duty, Bevan walked up to the 
Storm Tower as usual and greeted the 
artist with his accustomed geniality and 
courtesy. 

“You are alone to-day,” the artist com- 
mented. 

“ Yes, sir, I’m on duty.” 

‘Is she your wife—your companion of 
yesterday?” It was rather an impertinent 
question, as Bevan felt ; but he answered 
civilly and honestly. 

“ No, sir ; but please God she will be one 
of these days.” 

“ Ah! I see, it’s the old, old story ; well, 
I think you are a most fortunate man. 
should like to see your sweetheart again, 
won’t you bring her up here this evening ? ” 

* Yes, sir, if you wish it,” 

But Bevan’s heart sank within him, and 
already he felt as if his darling were slipping 
out of his firm grasp—gliding far away from 
him to be lost to him for ever and ever ! 

Olive was nothing loth to renew her ac- 
quaintance with the artist, and on this 
occasion he did not sustain his theory that 





he could paint better with some one 
looking on ; but put down his brushes and 
devoted himself entirely to her. Another 
man might have been jealous; but Bevan 
understood it all clearly enough. The 
attention and the close observation were 
all with an object, ani the very next day, 
as Bevan anticipated, that object was dis- 
closed to him. 

The artist was not sitting at his work 
that morning ; but impatiently pacing up 
and down around the Storm Tower and 
waiting for Bevan. This change was only 
a confirmation of Bevan’s worst fears, and 
he was a shade or two paler than usual, 
= his manner a trifle constrained, as he 
said : 

* Not at work this morning, sir?” 

“No, I wanted to have a talk with you.” 
The artist’s manner was excited and abrupt, 
and he looked so wretchedly ill that Bevan 
suggested their coming into the Storm 
Tower and sitting down, for it was cold 
and windy outside. 

The artist readily assented, and sittin 
down on the stone bench where Olive ha 
so often rested, he began : 

“You must excuse my asking you 
several questions ; it isn’t curiosity which 
prompts me to do so, I assure you. Will 
you answer me all you can ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I'll do my best, and whatever 
I say it will be the truth, and that you may 
depend upon!” 

Bevan spoke with a grim earnestness 
which made it none the easier for his com- 
panion to proceed. 

“My name is Maurice Delornay,” said 
the artist. 

“ And mine is John Bevan,” volunteered 
the coastguard, 

“ And your fature wife’s name? What 
is that?” The question was asked 
hurriedly, tremblingly, passionately, 

Bevan was silent. 

‘Tell me, for Heaven’s sake tell me 
what it is?” 

“In these parts,” said Bevan, slowly, 
“she is known as Olive Spence, but——” 

“But what?” and Delornay leant for- 
ward and looked Bevan through and 
through with his large, pathetic eyes, 

“‘ Bat I do not believe she is the daughter 
of her reputed father, Thomas Spence,” 

“Then whose daughter is she ?” 

“ Ah! sir, that I know no more than 
she does!” 

“ Bat I think I can tell you,” burst out 
Delornay, “and at any rate I can trust 
you, and I will tell you my surmise—she 
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is Olive Breton, the lost child of my dear 
friends Maynard and Celia Breton.” <A 
pause, and then Delornay added solemnly : 
‘*I knew I should find her some day ; I 
knew that was my life’s work and that I 
should live to accomplish it |” 

This faith, and the freedom from tyranny 
by the death of his mother, had certainly 
prolonged his life in the most wonderful 
way. 

You may be right, sir, for all I can 
tell,” said Bevan, quietly ; he had lost all 
personal hope now, and was already tasting 
the bitterness of renunciation. 

‘How did she come here, and when ?” 
was Delornay’s next question. ‘Tell me 
all you know of her history — every 
incident.” 

“There was a seafaring man called 
Thomas Spence, who came here years and 
years agone, with one little girl He lived 
a strange, lonely life, without making any 
friends, and before long the child, who was 
called Mamie, just fretted away and died. 
That same night she died Spence dis- 
appeared, and nobody heard anything of 
him for about three years, until, one 
winter’s evening, he came up to the door 
of Miss Stiles’s cottage. Now, the Misses 
Stiles had been very good and kind to 
poor Mamie against Spence’s will, and 
they kept the key of his cottage in case he 
should ever come back and ask them for 
it ; which he did this winter’s night. The 
good ladies were for inviting him into 
their parlour, and making him sit down 
and have a cup of tea; but when they saw 
that he carried in his arms another little 
girl, just about as old as Mamie used to be, 


they were thoroughly scared-——” 
“How old?” eagerly interrupted 
Delornay. 


‘Some three years. Then Spence 
took her—Olive that is—to live in the 
same old cottage, and in the same lonely, 
friendless way, except that he always 
seemed glad to see me, and let me be a 
friend to the little one. But all the years 
I have known him he never spoke a word 
about his past life, nor how he came by 
the second child, who was just as beautiful 
and as good from the very first as she is 
now.” 

“ But where is he, then—this man 
Spence? For a few truthful answers from 
him will settle the whole question.” 

“ Ah, but those you'll never have this 
side the grave, sir; he died last winter 
time. You remember how we are told 
that ‘ Now we see through a glass darkly,’ 





That’s very true. We must bide awhile 
before we know even as we are known.” 

Delornay paid no attention to this re- 
flection, but asked, eagerly : 

“But before he died —surely then 
Spence told you, or Olive, or the doctor, 
or clergyman, or some one about this 
mystery $” 

“No, sir, he wouldn’t see a clergyman, 
and the doctor only came in to say it was 
too late to do anything for him, and to 
leave him to die. And Olive, he never 
breathed a word to her, that’s a certainty. 
But I believe at the last the poor fellow 
did try to unburden himself to me. He 
was too far gone, though. He could only 
mutter something about ‘Mamie’ and 
‘ Mary,’ and then he died.” 

Delornay sat quite still absorbed in 
thought ; at last he asked : 

“Do you remember exactly when Spence 
came here to live with Olive?” 

“ Let me see, twas the very same year 
that I was taken ill, and gave up the sea, 
and came to live here as coastguard. It 
must have been the winter of 1865. Yes, 
the November of that year ; for I recollect 
I was sent here just when I was gettin 
better, which was early in December ; a 
then every one was gossiping about the 
queer way Spence had come home again, 
and brought another child with him, whom 
folks said he would let die as he had the 
first one. That was what made me look 
after little Olive a bit, because I heard 
that she wasn’t being properly taken care 
of ; but I soon found out that if she was 
going to be killed, it would be with kind- 
ness, though it certainly was a queer life 
the child led, always alone with the old 
man,’ 

“The right month of the right year,” 
mused Delornay. “I am perfectly certain 
in my own mind that Olive Spence is 
Olive Breton ; there is something in her 
voice and manner of speaking, and I can 
almost fancy in her very face, that I seem 
to recollect. Bevan, our evidence may not 
be such as would be considered con- 
clusive in a court of law; but after I have 
told you my part of the story, I am sure 
that you will agree with me in my wish to 
send for her parents.” And Delornay pro- 
ceeded to give a succinct account of every 
detail in the history of the loss of little 
Olive Breton, 

Bevan listened, with head erect, though 
in his intense inward struggle he bit his 
lips until they bled, and when Delornay 
had finished, he said : 
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“You are quite right, sir ; I believe with 
you that you have found Mr, Breton’s 
child, and most certainly I must give her 
up to her parents, though Heaven knows 
whether they need her so badly as I do 
now |” 

Delornay did not answer this; his 
thoughts were too much absorbed in this 
strange, unlooked-for discovery for him to 
be able to consider Bevan’s position, and 
how cruelly it was affected. 

“IT must telegraph at once for her 
parents,” Delornay said. ‘Fortunately they 
have just returned from abroad, so that they 
can be down here by to-morrow evening ; 
but ” he caught his breath and looked 
momentarily dazed, “it is all too strange, 
too wonderful, to be really true |” 

‘* To-morrow, sir?” asked Bevan. “Then 
there is Olive ; we must think of her first ” 
—no chance of Bevan’s doing otherwise. 
“What shall we say to her ?” 

“She must be told—she must be told! 
Her parents are both of them very sensitive 
and highly strung ; they will expect a great 
deal from her, and the first meeting, if 
unsuccessful, might fatally influence the 
future for them all!” 

“She must be prepared,” said Bevan, 
gravely, without so much as a second 
thought for the sensitiveness of her 
parents, but with a yearning eagerness to 
do his best for her ; ‘I should like you to 
leave that to me, sir, please.” 

Delornay consented readily enough. He 
still seemed like a man only half awakened 
from deep sleep, and when he rose from 
the stone bench and went towards the 
tower door, his walk was so unsteady that 
Bevan offered him the support of his arm, 
which was gladly accepted. As the two 
passed by Spence’s old cottage, Bevan 
paused, and said : 

‘‘That’s where they lived, those two, 
Spence and Olive, for so many years |!” 

Delornay looked up ; the cottage had 
always been comfortless and dreary-looking, 
and now that it had been uninhabited for 
many months, it was indeed a dismal- 
looking place. ‘Her mother must never 
see this,” Delornay said, decidedly. “It 
would affect her parents all their lives, if 
they were obliged to recollect that their 
daughter had ever lived in such a hovel as 
this ! Thank Heaven she is decently lodged 
now |” 

“Tt seems to me they must be queer 
kind of parents, sir, if they don’t wish to 
know just everything about their daughter’s 
life all these long years that they have lost 








her!” Bevan said, and then lapsed into 
silence till he parted with Delornay at the 
door of the “Falcon Inn.” Bevan went 
straight from there to the cottage. 

The Misses Stiles, unaccustomed to | 
morning visitors, were both dressed in 
plain cotton gowns, and busy over their 
arduous task of “‘ keeping the place tidy ;” 
that is, Miss Christian was sitting in her 
arm-chair, with her sleeves tightly rolled 
up as if ready for any amount of hard 
work ; but her hands were lazily folded 
on her lap, and if she was doing anything at 
all, it certainly was nothing more than 
giving a general supervision to affairs from 
where she sat. Miss Dorothea was dili- 
gently polishing up the Britannia metal 
teapot and candlesticks with less plate- 
powder and more effectual elbow grease 
than maid servants will use now-a-days, 
And Olive, where was she ? 

‘Here am I,” she said, in her merry 
voice, from the back kitchen, directly she 
heard her lover speaking in the front one ; 
“and since I cannot very well come to 
you, why I invite you to visit me here,” 

“Dear me! Does the child remember what 
she is about?” exclaimed Miss Christian; 
but without waiting to hear this Bevan had 
accepted his love’s invitation, and joined 
her at her work, She was standing before 
a large washing tub, her sleeves rolled up, 
and showing to the best advantage her 
well-shaped arms ; her hands were buried 
in the soap suds. Bevan kissed the arm 
nearest to him, just at the dimpled elbow, 
and, having made bold to shut the door 
which led into the kitchen, he bent over 
her and kissed her parted lips also, and then 
he sat down on a bench and watched her, 
whilst she, continuing her work, said, with 
mock gravity : 

“ You know you ought not to have come 
to see me now, and that’s why I am going 
on just as if you were not here.” 

‘Please leave off, Olive,” he said; “I 
have something special to say to you.” 

She might not always be a very sub- 
missive damsel, but this time there was a 
ring of sadness in his voice, which made 
her instantly dry her hands and come up | 
to his side. 

‘What is it?” she asked, seriously. 
“Sit down by me!” She obeyed, and 
then, instead of speaking, he folded her 
fondly in his arms in a lover’s long embrace, 
‘“‘ Whatever happens, my darling,” he said, | 
at last, “this one thing is true, this I may 
always remember and cherish—that you 

have loved me once.” 
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“Once, Jack! What do you mean? 
Yes, I have loved you once, and I will 
love you always.” 

“T shall ask for no such promise, now ; 
I will not accept it. But the past, that is 
mine !” 

And again he kissed her passionately. 

“ Jack, what is the matter?” she asked, 
in increased amazement. 

And this time Bevan loosened his hold 
of her, and put to her, in a direct, business- 
like manner, a question he had never 
ventured to broach before. 

“‘ Whose child do you believe yourself to 
be?” 

She coloured up, for her thoughts in- 
stantly flew to what had hitherto been 
the secret mystery and trouble of her 
life. 

“T never knew my mother,” she said ; 
1 “but I am the child of Thomas Spence.” 

“ Are you sure of this +” 

* Yes ; of course.” 

‘* Why ; did Spence ever tell you so?” 

“No; but parents do not need to tell 
their children such things.” 

“Did the possibility never enter your 
head that you might be somebody else’s 
child? Did you never wonder about your 
mother, and who she was, and why Spence 
never spoke of her to you?” 

“Oh, I have wondered for days and 
nights, and I have asked my father about 
her so often, too; but he always said: 
‘ Your mother, she is nothing to you.’ My 
poor mother! Yes, and sometimes,” she 
went on, reluctantly, “I have had a faint 
memory—it seems more like the remem- 
brance of a dream, like the dream of that 
gentleman’s face— of another father and 
mother, and I have wondered just for a 
moment if—if—it could be true.” 

“ Olive, it is true; at least, we—that is 
Mr. Delornay, the artist gentleman, and I 
—believe so. You have living parents, 
and they are coming down to see you to- 
morrow, and—and—to take you away 
from here, and from us all, for you are a 
lady born!” 

No wonder that Bevan found Olive’s 
face a most absorbing study as she listened 
to this revelation ; it was neither sad nor 
| glad, but there was a deep, speechless 
wonder in it, such as we may well fancy in 
one who, after death, awakes to the know- 
ledge of that great mystery which it alone 
can reveal, 

Gradually, as Bevan told her every 
detail which he knew, the wonderment 





passed away, and in a tone of settled con- 
viction she said : 

“Tt is all true, Jack. I can show you 
that it is true if you will wait a minute. 
Strange that I never thought of it 
before !” 

And hurrying through the kitchen, 
without a word to the Misses Stiles, Olive 
went up to her room and fetched down a 
small brown bundle. 

“Look at this,” she said, opening it. 
“This was in my father’s—in Spence’s box, 
and he told me once that it belonged 
to me, and that I was always to keep it.” 

As she spoke, she unfolded a little 
brown pelisse, and a crumpled, old- 
fashioned child’s bonnet. 

“These are mine,” Olive repeated ; 
“and these were never made for Spence’s 
child.” 

Bevan could but assent to this, as he 
handled the fine, soft material, and noticed 
the lining of faded pale pink silk, and the 
little collar of rich fur ; it was sable. 

“At any rate, now,” he said, ‘‘ wo shall 
know for a certainty whether these 
strangers, who are coming down to claim 
you, have really a right to my treasure, 
for a mother will surely recollect her own 
child’s coat.” 

“Bat I am yours, Jack!” Olive ex- 
claimed, pitifully, suddenly struck by this 
fresh view of the matter. “I am yours 
now, more than anybody else’s; no one can 
take me away from you!” 

“ Ah, my darling! my darling! I wish 
they couldn’t. Though that is a selfish 
thing to say ; and I'll not say it again.” 

“No, it isn’t, for it is my wish as well 
as yours. Jack, I will be true to you 
whatever happens; I love only you; you 
have been everything to me. I will be 
true to you until the end.” 

He loved her all the more for these pro- 
testations, which she made with the tears 
streaming down her face, and clinging to 
him like a frightened child; and he be- 
lieved that she meant what she said. Bat 
with his wider knowledge of the world, he 
foresaw a very different “‘end” to it all to 
that she had in view. With her the 
‘‘end” had meant always, till they were 
either married to one another, or dead; 
and with him it meant a not far distant 
future, when, in the luxurious home of the 
parents, and the society of her equals, she 
would unconsciously cease to love the 
rough sailor who now held her in his 
arms, 
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